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more. Music of the Tule Indians of Panama, published by the Smith-
sonian Institution.

The most primitive Indian chants of Panama still retain the pentatonic
structure of pre-Columbian America. Many of these songs are part of
the ritual, and are invested with magical power by the natives. There is
an authentic report that a native musician has charged, and collected, as
much as fifteen dollars for teaching the Indians a song supposed to attract
turtles to the catcher.

The musical instruments of Panama's Indians are rudimentary flutes
and drums. European guitars and violins and Cuban shakers are in com-
mon use. The violins often have only three strings, and are known under
the name RabeL There are drums of three sizes: the Tambor (large),
the Pujador (medium), and the Repcador (small). The Cuban Giliro
is here called Guachara, while the Cuban Maracas is sometimes referred
to as Giliroy which is apt to create confusion.

The Panamanian guitar is called the Mejoranera, because it often
accompanies the native dance Mejorana. It is so tuned that the harmony
appears in the form of a six-four chord, which influences the character of
the harmonization.

The Mejorana, the Tamborito, and the Punto are the typical dance
forms of Panama. The Tamborito is an old air, dating as far back as the
seventeenth century. In its present form, it is usually sung by a woman
soloist, followed by a chorus singing the refrain. The singing, as distinct
from the dance, is designated by the word Tonada. The dance is punctu-
ated by hand-clapping and a rhythmical beat of the small drums. The
Tamborito is written in a major key and in a lively two-four time. As
the tempo increases, the syncopated drum accompaniment is smoothed
into triplet rhythms. The choreography of the Tamborito is simple: the
partners dance opposite each other, while the crowd forms a circle around
them. The drummers are placed within the circle, next to the dancers.

The Tamborito has long been regarded as a licentious dance. A native
poet describes it as "more enticing than the nudity of Venus." There is
a special, more sedate type of the Tamborito, danced in private homes,
which is called Tambor de Orden, or an orderly Tambor (Tambor is a
frequent abbreviation for Tamborito).

The Mejorana is also an old air, probably of Spanish origin. In Panama,
it is played as an improvisation "en contrapunto" on two guitars, which
take the name of the dance, and are called Mejoraneras. Like the Tam-
borito, the Mej or ana is usually written in the major key. When it is